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LABOR LEGISLATION IN THE REPUBLIC OF KOREA 


South Korean labor legislation, most of 
which is less than a dozen years old, 
provides a framework for (a) a trade 
union movement, (b) collective bargain- 
ing, (c) the settlement of labor dis- 
putes, (d) minimum labor standards, (e) 
compensation for work-connected inju- 
ries, and (f£) a public employment serv- 
ice, 

Laws affecting the work force of South 
Korea to a major extent reflect the in- 
fluence of the American\Occupation during 
the period 1945-48. Many regulations 
which were issued during those years re- 
mained in force when the Occupation 
ended, and became the basis for the first 
labor laws enacted by the National Assem- 
bly in 1953. Subsequent amendments of 
the laws show the effects of the tech- 
nical assistance provided by the United 
Nations and its specialized agencies, 
particularly the International Labor 
Organization (ILO). 

Under the existing legal framework, 
the Government plays, by far, the most 
important role in labor affairs through 
its power over the formation, recogni- 
tion, and dissolution of trade unions, 
and the powers which its representatives 
inthetripartite labor disputes settle- 
ment machinery exercise. _ 

Many features of Korean labor law are 
of an advanced nature. For various rea- 
sons, however, some of the provisions 
represent a standard to be aimed at 
rather than a norm which is rigidly ad- 
hered to. Among the reasons are lack of 
sufficient enforcement funds and scarci - 
ty of fully qualified staff, the small 
size of most business establishments, 
and the predominantly agricultural char- 
acter of the economy. 


Trade Union Legislation 


Since July 1946, when the first trade 
union regulation was issued, labor unions 





1/ Law No. 280 of Mar. 8, 1953, as 
amended in 1963 by Laws No. 1329 and No. 
1481. 


have enjoyed some legal protection. Ex- 
cept for a brief period in 1962, when 
activities of labor organizations were 
suspended, workers hgve been free to 
join unions andunions have been free to 
operate inbehalf of their members. Cur- 
rent trade union legislation is embodied 
in the Labor Union Law of 1953, as amend- 
ed,l/ which guarantees "...the autono- 
mous right of laborers to enjoy freedom 
of association, collective bargaining 
and collective action... ." 

Under the act of 1953, a labor union 
is defined as a voluntary organization, 
or afederation of organizations, "formed 
at the initiative of laborers for the 
purpose of maintaining and improving 
labor conditions and seeking the enhance- 
ment of the economic and social status 
thereof." A unionis legally recognized 
if it draws its main financial support 
only from the workers and its members 
do not include employers or their repre- 
sentatives. Such unions may seek pro- 
tection from unfair labor practices by 
employers through machinery established 
by law for the settlement of labor dis- 
putes. Unions may not sueor be sued in 
courts, however, unless their constitu- 
tions specifically provide for such sta- 
tus and they are registered with the 
Ministry of Health and Social Affairs 
or with the appropriate local authority. 
The legally recognized union is general- 
ly considered the sole \bargaining rep- 
resentative !of the workers in an estab- 
lishment even if not all workers are 
members. The Labor Union Law is silent 
regarding the proportion of the work 
force required to be included in the 
union's membership. 

Under article 3, chapter I, of the 
Labor Union Law, organizations whose 
purpose is"to hamper ordinary operation 
of already existing labor unions" cannot 
acquire status as legally recognized 
trade unions. In practice, this clause 
has protected local components of the 
Federation of Korean Trade Unions (FKTU), 
the country's only national union federa- 
tion and a member of the International 
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Confederation of Free Trade Unions. The 
provision has, as a consequence, come 
under fire bothfrom employer groups and 
potential rivals to the FKTU. It has 
also been open tocriticism as being in- 
consistent with International Labor Or- 
ganization Convention No. 87 on Freedom 
of Association and Protection of the 
Right to Organize (1948) and Convention 
No. 98 onthe Right to Organize and Col- 
lective Bargaining (1949). However, the 
Republic of Korea is not as yet a member 
of the ILO. Legislation to remove or 
modify the clause has been introduced 
several times in the National Assembly. 

Union activities under the law are 
confined primarily to economic goals. 
The law specifies that their chief func- 
tion should be collective bargaining. 
During disputes with management, unions 
are free to engage in various types of 
dispute action provided that the dis- 
putes are for the purpose of gaining 
economic ends. A labor union may also 
engage inmutual benefit and welfare ac- 
tivities on behalf of members, but if 
such activities constitute its only 
activity, the group is liable to have 
its recognition as a union withdrawn by 
the Government. 

Unions are prohibited from directly 
engaging inpolitical action. They can- 
not support specific parties and candi- 
dates for public office, levy compulsory 
political contributions on their members, 
or divert union funds to political pur- 
poses. 

Unions are required to 
constitutions and such pertinent data as 
the address of their main offices, the 
names and addresses of their executive 
officers, and their union affiliations, 
for the approval of the appropriate ad- 
ministrative authority--the Ministry of 
Health and Social Affairs or Provincial 
or local administrations. The constitu- 
tions must include certain matters, in- 
cluding provisions on membership, elec- 
tion of officers, audits, and dues (no 
more than 2 percent of monthly wages). 
They must also provide for at least one 
annual conference of the members or, if 
the union is large, of a delegates’ coun- 
cil with a representative for each 200 
workers. Provision must also be made 
for extraordinary meetings of the union 
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or the council of delegates called by a 
petition of one-third or more of its 
members or, inthe case of a federation, 
on the initiative of one-third or more 
of the constituent unions. 

The Ministry of Health and Social Af- 
fairs, with the approval of a-tripartite 
labor committee, has the power to cancel 
or change a union constitution or to 
order a new election of union officers. 
The tripartite committee, set up under 
the Labor Committee Law of 1953, as 
amended, 2/ may be on a national, Pro- 
vincial, or local level. (The committees 
have the power to administer the provi- 
sions of labor laws and will be treated 
in detail in the following section.) 

Labor unions and their members are 
accorded a degree of protection from em- 
ployer unfair labor practices. Employers 
may not (a) dismiss employees because 
they form, join, orare active inunions, 
(b) require that an employee either not 
join a union or join one specifically 
preferred by the employer, (c) reject 
collective agreements negotiated with a 
union, (d) subsidize labor unions, or 
(e) dismiss an employee who has’ com- 
plained of unfair labor practices. In- 
vestigation and processing of unfair 
labor practice complaints are left to 
the labor committees. Decisions are sub- 
ject to review by the Central Labor Com- 
mittee and, ultimately, the courts. 


Labor Relations and Labor Disputes 


The basic legislation affecting labor 
relations is found intheLabor Disputes 
Adjustment Law of 1953, as amended,3/ and 
the chapter entitled "Collective Agree- 
ment" in the Labor Union Law. Although 
the laws cover in detail the requirements 
for collective bargaining and agreements, 
collective agreements are rare in Korea. 
The Labor Union Law acknowledges that 
labor-management councils could be use- 
ful "tomaintain industrial peace." The 
extent towhich such councils are organ- 
ized, however, is unknown. 





2/ Law No. 281 of Mar. 8, 1953, as 
amended in 1963 by Laws No. 1328, No. 
1482, and No. 1605. 

3/ Law No. 279 of Mar. 8, 1953, as 
amended through December 16, 1963. 
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Collective Bargaining. The Labor Union 
Law provides that local or national rep- 
resentatives of unions may engage in 
collective bargaining with an employer 
or an organization of employers. The 
law limits the term of an agreement to 
1 year, but provides for a valid period 
of up to 3 additional months pending the 
conclusion of a new agreement. A new 
agreement must be reported by the parties 
to the pertinent administrative authority 
within 15 days after ithas been reached. 

Workers may appeal to the appropriate 
labor committee for compensation by an 
employer who has breached a labor con- 
tract. On the other hand, contracts 
which penalize workers for nonperformance 
are forbidden. 


Labor Disputes Machinery. Because of 
the small size of Korean business estab- 
lishments and the relative rarity of 
formal collective agreements, as noted 
previously, the settlement of labor dis- 
putes is usually informal. Under the 
Labor Disputes Adjustment Law, the Gov- 
ernment has established machinery to 
achieve settlement through mediation, 
conciliation, or arbitration where labor 
disputes cannot be settled by the parties 
themselves. 

This machinery includes the tripartite 
Central Labor Committee,! Provincial, and 
local labor committees, These committees 
have three members each from management 
and labor and five members representing 
the public interest. Members of the 
Central Labor Committee are appointed by 
the President, local committees by the 
Provincial Governors, and in the cities 
of Seoul and Pusan, by the mayors. The 
/public members serve for 2years and em- 
ployer and labor representatives for l 
year. Two of the public representatives 
on the Central Labor Committee have per- 
manent status; in the local committees, 
one or two are permanent members, depend- 
ing on the circumstances, Permanent mem- 
bers are appointed from the upper ranks 
of the Civil Service, from the legal or 
related professions, orfrom among labor 
relations experts whose qualifications 
have been approved by the Minister of 
Health and Social Affairs. 

The Central Labor Committee has power 
to interpret basic policies, laws, and 
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decrees to local and special labor com- 
mittees, and to overturn their decisions, 
All committees have the power to compel 
appearance of persons concerned in adis- 
pute, submission of necessary reports or 
papers, and opening of the work premises 
to committee investigators. 

Most of the labor disputes considered 
by the committees concern wages and work- 
ing conditions, including hours of work, 
dismissals, and welfare. However, the 
Labor Committee Law specifies that only 
public members may decide certain cases, 
while all members may participate in the 
examination preceding the decision. 
These disputes involve\(a) the arbitra- 
tion of accident compensation disputes, 
(b) the revocation or amendment of a 
union constitution, (c) the cancellation 
or change of a labor uniondecision which 
“violates a law or an order concerning 
labor or is considered likely to harm 
public benefits," (d) the issuance of an 
order concerning the dissolution of a 
union, (e) a decision as_ to whether an 
employer has committed an unfair labor 
practice, (f) a judgment as to whether 
a labor dispute is lawful, and (g) ques- 
tions relating to a lockout. 

Labor committees may assign special 
"adjustment commissioners" to obtain set- 
tlement of disputes, subject to approval 
by the full labor committee. 


Process of Dispute Settlement. At the 


request of both parties to a dispute, 
the chairman of a labor committee may 
appoint aconciliation commissioner from 
among the committee members or he may 
select a labor adjustment commissioner 
from the list approved by the Minister 
of Health and Social Affairs. If the 
commissioner is unable to obtain a set- 
tlement by agreement, the dispute goes 
to the local labor committee for further 
action. 

Where the labor committee feels that 
mediation may bring about a solution to 
a given dispute, it appoints a mediation 
committee, whose chairman represents the 
public. interest. After the two sides 
have been heard, the committee prepares 
a draft of its decision upon which the 
parties may comment, Any objections by 
the parties must be answered by the me- 
diation committee within 15 days. The 
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decision may then be revised, and after 
registration, becomes legally enforcible. 
Arbitration is required whenever public 
utilities are involved in a labor dis- 
pute or when oneor both parties request 
it of the labor committee. A three-mem- 
ber arbitrators' committee is formed 
from among the Committee's public mem- 
bers. An arbitrators' award is subject 
to review by the labor committee only if 
one of the parties charge that the award 
is in violation of existing law or that 
the arbitrators have exceeded their au- 
thority. The decision of the labor con- 
mittee may be appealed to the courts. 


Cooling-Off Period for Strikes and 
Lockouts. Under the Labor Disputes Ad- 
justment Law, there is no express pro- 
hibition of strikes, lockouts, and other 
“acts of dispute." However, a cooling- 
off period of 20 days for private enter- 
prises and 30 days for public utilities 
is required after the appropriate labor 
committee takes legal notice of the case 
or the Minister of Health and Social Af- 
fairs declares that adispute is of such 
scale or importance that it may impair 
the national economy or “endanger the 
daily life of the public." Where the 
cooling-off provisions are violated, the 
offending parties are subject to fine 
or imprisonment. In cases cited by the 
Minister as affecting the public wel- 
fare, the penalties are doubled. 





Labor Standards 


The Labor Standards Law of 1953, as 
amended, 4/ sets minimum standards for 
employees of all establishments except 
those few specifically exempted by Presi- 
dential decree, employers of domestic 
servants, and small establishments em- 
ploying only relatives of the employer. 
In practice, farms are not included. 

The law prohibits (a) discrimination 
in treatment of workers because of sex, 
religion, nationality, or social status, 
(b) forced labor, and (c) acts of vio- 
lence by an employer against an employee. 


Wages. Basic wage payments must be 
made at least once a month. Presumably, 
payménts in kind are|proscribed, since 
the payments must be made in their full 
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amounts in legal tender, subject to de- 
ductions authorized by law. Employers 
are not permitted to make deductions for 
compulsory savings, except on approval 
of the Minister of Health -and Social Af- 
fairs. An employee's claim against the 
employer for unpaid wages must be exer- 
cised within 2 years. 

Daily wages of workers under contract 
must be "reasonable" and "in proportion 
to the hours of work." Minimum wages 
under the law are set for each occupation 
by the Minister of Health and Social 
Affairs with the concurrence of the ap- 
propriate labor committee. Exceptions 
from minimum rates are permitted for the 
physically or mentally handicapped, part- 
time or probationary employees, and those 
who work less than the scheduled number 
of hours. 


Hours of Work and Leave. The 8-hour 
day, 48-hour week is established as the 
basic working period under the Labor 
Standards Law. Weekly hours may be ex- 
tended to 60 "by mutual agreement" on 
approval by the Minister of Health and 
Social Affairs. In underground or dan- 
gerous work, the hours are limited to 6 
daily and 36 weekly. Youths between 13 
and 16 years of age are limited to a 7- 
hour day and a 42-hour week. They can- 
not work overtime, or between the hours 
of 10 p.m. and 6 a.m., or on holidays 
without permission of the Minister. Time 
and one-half is paid for extended work 
hours, nightwork, and holiday work. 

Although the law requires 1 day of rest 
per week, in many cases only 2 days of 
rest per month are granted. The worker 
is also entitled to 1 day of paid leave 
per month which may be accumulated for 1 
year. If the worker has a perfect at- 
tendance record during his first year, 
he is entitled to 8 additional days of 
annual paid leave inthe year following. 
If his attendance record is 90 percent 
or better, he is entitled to 3 days of 
paid leave. For each additional year of 
service, the worker may accumulate 1 ad- 
ditional day of annual leave up to 20 
days. The standards on paid leave do 
not apply to supervisors or to certain 








1953, as 


4/ Law No. 286 of May 15, 
amended by Law No. 791, Dec. 4, 1961. 
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occupations, mainly in agriculture, ex- 
cepted by Presidential order. 


Woman and Child Labor. The employ- 
ment of children under 13 years of age 
is normally prohibited, but exceptions 
may be made by the Minister of Health 
and Social Affairs. For theworker under 
19, the employer must produce as evidence 
the worker's age from the census regis- 
ter and written approval of the parent 
or guardian. 

All women workers as well as youths 
less than 18 years cannot be employed 
in jobs "detrimental tomorality or harm- 
ful tohealth." Under the Labor Standards 
Law, women may not work more than 42 
hours per week; women over 18 years, 
however, can work overtime for 2 hours 
a day, upto 6 hours a week and 150 hours 
a year. Women must be allowed special 
rest periods (1 day a month), 60 days 
paid maternity leave (30 before and 30 
after childbirth), and two 30-minute 
breaks daily for nursing until the child 
is 1 year old. 





Health andSafety. The Labor Standards 
Law also provides the basis for enforce- 
ment and improvement of safety standards 
for workers inindustry. These standards 
are the responsibility of the employer, 
but work premises are subject to inspec- 
tion. The Minister of Health and Social 
Affairs must approve the installation 
and operation of "especially dangerous" 
machinery. He must also approve con- 
struction plans for all firms with 10 
or more workers with regard to the ef- 
fects on worker health and safety. Spe- 
cial provisions relate to safety and 
health inthe construction and operation 
of factory dormitories. In addition, 
there are prohibitions onthe production 
of certain poisonous materials (e.g., 
sulfurous matches) and onthe employment 
of persons with infectious diseases or 
handicaps which might prove hazardous to 
themselves or their fellow workers. 

All workers in employment involving 
extra hazards must submit’ to physical 
examinations at the time of employment 
and to regular examinations thereafter. 








5/ Law No. 807 of Dec. 6, 1961, as 
amended by Law No. 1272, Feb. 9, 1963. 





The Labor Standards Law requires em- 


ployers to provide medical care for 
injuries incurred by workers on the job 
and, in addition, to pay the worker the 
\equivalent of 60 percent of his average 
wage during convalescence. When the 
recovery period exceeds 1 year, the 
worker receives a lump-sum payment equiv- 
alent to his average daily wages up to 
1,000 days and, presumably, including 
any compensation received during the 
first year. In the event of the work- 
er's death, the employer is required to 
pay the worker's survivors a lump sum 
equivalent to1,000 days at the worker's 
average daily wage and 90 days' equiv- 
alent of average daily wages for funeral 
expenses. 

Disputes concerning compensation are 
arbitrated initially by the Minister of 
Health and Social Affairs. If the Min- 
ister does not take action or a party 
is dissatisfied with the decision, the 
case is then referred to a labor com- 
mittee, which must act within 1 month. 
Further recourse may be had to the courts. 

The Industrial Accident Compensation 
Insurance Law of 1963 (Law No. 1438) is 
the most significant workmen's compen- 
sation legislation enacted in recent 
years. Under the supervision of the 
Minister of Health and Social Affairs, 
it permits private companies to provide 
accident compensation insurance to em- 
ployers. Coverage extends to all firms 
subject to the Labor Standards Law, but 
by Presidential /decree, only the very 
largest firms--those employing 1,000 
workers or more--were covered initially 
in 1963. In early 1965, coverage was 
extended to firms having 500 employees 
or more. Employers pay all premiums, 
which are based onthe size of the firm's 
payroll and accident rates in the pre- 
ceding 5 years. If the premium is 85 
percent of insurance benefits paid, the 
Minister may adjust the premiums upwards 
or downwards by 30 percent or less. 


Hiring. The Employment Security Law 
of 1961, as amended, 5/ expanded substan- 
tially the employment service which was 
established afterWorld War II. Although 
the law provides for a network of employ- 
ment offices throughout the country, the 
\operation of the employment service 
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affects only aminor portion of the labor 
force because most hiring is done direct- 
ly and informally by employers. The law 
also empowers the Government to engage 
in manpower research and planning and in 
vocational guidance and training. 

The lawnot only declares fee-charging 
private employment services illegal, but 
also attempts to abolish the labor sub- 
contracting system through the prohibi- 
tion of payments or gifts to those engaged 
in worker recruitment. The employment 
service is authorized to inspect the 
establishments for which workers are pro- 
vided and to examine the records of the 
transactions by such employers with the 
workers. 


Dismissals. The Labor Standards Law 
protects workers from arbitrary dis- 
missal. Dismissal, transfers, or other 
adverse actions can be made jonly when 
they can be justified. Moreover, an em- 
ployer cannot dismiss women workers on 
maternity leave or workers during the 
time they are receiving medical treatment 
for an occupational disease or injury or 
for 30 days after they return to duty. 

Thirty-days' dismissal notice is re- 
quired for practically all permanent 
workers with more than 6months of serv- 
ice except when the worker is at fault 
(as determined by a Labor committee), an 
act of God occurs, or the business opera- 
tion discontinues. If the employer can- 
not notify the worker 30 days in advance, 
he must pay the dismissed worker the 
equivalent of 30days' wages. Retirement 
allowances equal to 30days' average wage 
for each year of continuous service are 
specified for workers who have more than 
1 year of service. 


Labor Administrative Agencies 


Administration of the laws and programs 
relating to labor is largely concentrated 
in the Ministry of Health and Social Af- 
fairs. The chief labor agency in the 
Ministry is the Labor Office, which is 
responsible for the administration of 
trade union affairs, the enforcement of 
labor standards, and the execution of 
programs for employment security and so- 











cial and public welfare programs for the 
benefit of the workers. Other offices in 
the Ministry include the Social Affairs 
Bureau, which administers relief re- 
settlement programs, and the Women's and 
Children's| Bureau, which administers pro- 
grams and regulations relating to the 
protection of women and children, in- 
cluding their employment. 

The Labor Office is divided into four 
major components: 

1. The Labor Administration Bureau, 
which is concerned with the enforcement 
of wage, hour, and safety standards pro- 
visions of the Labor Standards Law. It 
includes a small group of labor inspec- 
tors. 

2. The Employment Security Bureau, 
which is concerned with the Government's 
policies relating to employment and un- 
employment, the operation of the public 
employment exchanges, and the provision 
of vocational guidance and counseling. 

3. The General Affairs Section, which 
is responsible for labor relations prob- 
lems and which enforces trade union leg- 
islation. It works closely with the 
labor committees appointed to settle 
labor disputes. 

4. The Planning and Management Office, 
which deals with the administration of 
the Labor Office. 

Currently, manpower plans are drawn up 
by the Economic Planning Board, an inde- 
pendent agency responsible to the Prime 
Minister. It coordinates the work of 
other Government agencies in the planning 
and execution of economic policies. The 
Board draws upon the Ministry of Health 
and Social Affairs.in the formulation of 
manpower plans. The Research and Sta- 
tistics Bureau of the Board is the chief 
Statistical agency of the Government. 
It prepares general economic statistics, 
including data on food consumption, 
prices, and living costs, which bear on 
labor's living and working conditions. 

Labor inspectors are appointed by the 
Provincial Governors and the mayors of 
the cities of Seoul and Pusan to adminis- 
ter labor affairs. As noted earlier, 
those two cities also have local labor 
committees.--South Korean Government 
Publications. 
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Administrative Problems Relating to 
Long-Service Leave. Long-service leave, 
amounting to 13 weeks after 15 to 20 
years of service, is an accepted and 
widely approved benefit available to 
workers in Australia. However, a number 
of problems have arisen in the adminis- 
itration of this benefit, and they have 
been dealt with in various ways. 

There is evidence, for example, that 
some workers who are on long-service 
leave take other jobs during their leave, 
although this practiceis generally dis- 
couraged. Some of the States, in leg- 
islation or awards, provide penalties 
for doing so, and the State of Victoria 
makes it an offense for an employer to 
engage an employee whom he knows to be 
on long-service leave. 

The problem of replacing a worker who 
is on long-service leave for the period 
of his leave is solved in some cases by 
employing casual labor and in others by 
maintaining an"'auxiliary staff" to fill 
gaps caused by the absence of employees 
either on annual leave (generally 3 
weeks) or on long-service leave. This 
problem tends to become merged with the 
general problem of replacing workers in 
a period of full employment. 

Often employers and labor unions do 
not agree on the rate of pay to which 
employees are entitled while on long- 
service leave. Disagreement occurs es- 
pecially over whether shift premiums 
and other components of take-home pay 
should be included or whether’ the 
Straight-time rate is the appropriate 
rate to be paid. In most instances, 
the awards of the Commonwealth Concil- 
iation and Arbitration Commission and 
the provisions of State legislation pro- 
vide that the straight-time rate should 
be paid. 

Business firms generally solve the 
problem of financing long-service leave 
by setting aside a percentage of the 
payroll forthis purpose. Many companies 





have found that setting aside 1 percent 
of the payroll makes adequate budgetary 
provision for the cost of the leave. 

Long-service leave in Australia has 
developed through various stages: 

--Prior to 1951, long-service leave 
was granted only in isolated cases. 

--In 1951, New South Wales enacted an 
amendment to the Industrial Arbitration 
Act establishing 13 weeks' leavefor all 
employees, with 20 years or more of serv- 
ice, who are covered by New South Wales 
"awards" (industrial relations arrange- 
ments sanctioned by adjudicatory bodies). 

--In 1955, New South Wales enacted a 
law providing for long-service leave for 
all workers in that State, whether cov- 
ered by awards or not. 

--Subsequently, the other five States 
adopted legislation similar to the law 
of New South Wales. 

--In 1958, employer organizations made 
an unsuccessful attempt to invoke Fed- 
eral, rather than State, jurisdiction 
in disagreements over long-service leave. 

--In 1963, New South Wales reduced the 
period of service required for long- 
service leave from 20 years to15 years. 

--The employers' organizations again 
sought Federal jurisdiction, on the 
ground that the legislation of one State 
differed from that of the others. 

--After protracted proceedings, the 
Commonwealth Conciliation and Arbitra- 
tion Commission in 1964 accepted juris- 
diction (Labor Developments Abroad, Sep- 
tember 1964, pp. 12-14) for regulating 
long-service leave in some industries. -- 


U.S. Embassy, Canberra. 





JAPAN 


Progress in Labor-Management Relations 


in the Public Sector. Three major events 
occurred in 1965 in labor relations be- 
tween the Japanese Government and its 
employees: The Japanese Diet's (Parlia- 
ment) ratification of International La- 
bor Organization (ILO) Convention No. 87 
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on Freedom of Association and Protection 
of the Right to Organize (1948), passage 
of conforming labor legislation, and the 
subsequent issuance of a_ report by an 
ILO factfinding teamwhich reviewed out- 
standing issues in public sector labor 
relations and made a number of recommen- 
dations for their solution. 

ILO Convention No. 87 was ratified in 
April 1965, and legislation was passed 
to bring Japanese labor law into con- 
formity with provisions of the conven- 
tion. These actions constitute the first 
steps in reforming Japanese Government 
policies and administration concerning 
public employees. 

Since 1956, whenJapan became a member 
of the International Labor Organization, 
Japanese unions have been supported by 
the International Confederation of Trade 
Unions (ICFTU) and the International 
Trade Secretariats (ITS) in their efforts 
to obtain ratification of the convention 
by the Diet. Ratification was delayed 
primarily by controversy over changes 
required in existing laws affecting pub- 
lic sector workers (a) to modify the 
blanket denial of the right of such work- 
ers to strike, (b) to permit unions 
greater leeway in the choice of their 
officers and bargaining agents, and (c) 


to provide for added opportunity for local. 


and national unions to negotiate with 
the national Government. 

Other issues included the right of 
unions inthe public service to organize 
national or industrial federations which 
could be registered as bargaining agents, 
demands of the Japan Teachers' Union 
(Nikkyoso) to negotiate with the Minis- 
ter of Education ona national basis, 
the use of the checkoff system for union 
dues in government agencies, rights of 
membership in separate trade unions of 
managerial and supervisory personnel, 
and reforms of the Government's person- 
nel machinery, including greater cen- 
tralization. 

The delays resulted from differences 
within the ruling Liberal Democratic 
Party (LDP) and lack of agreement be- 
tween the LDP and the Japan Socialist 
Party (JSP), which acted as spokesman 
for the General Council of Trade Unions 
of Japan (Sohyo), on the changes which 


should be made in the laws. 
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Diet ratification of Convention No. 
87 in 1965 included also the establish- 
ment of a "Deliberative Council on the 
Civil Service" to examine outstanding 
issues. Enforcement of ‘the legislation 
to bring Japanese laws into line with 
the convention was postponed for 1 year 
(until July 14, 1966, when’ the conven- 
tion is to come into force), pending 
examination of issues by the council 
and the achievement of agreement on im- 
plementation of the laws. 

The proposed legislative package pro- 
vides for the revision of the following 
laws: National Public Service Law; 
Local Public Service Law; Public Corpo- 
ration and National Enterprise Labor 
Relations ‘Law; and Local Public Enter- 
prise and Labor Relations Law. The 
amendments provide for: 

--Recognition and _ registration of 
national federations of government work- 
ers' unions (the government does not 
have to deal with unregistered labor 
groups, although in practice it does 
deal with some of them). 

--Establishment of separate unions 
for managerial and supervisory employees. 

--Election of union officers by a ma- 
jority of voters present and voting (as 
distinct from a majority of all union 
members) asa requisite for union regis- 
tration. 

--The right of registered unions to 
have as officers union members who are 
not employees of the government. 

--Leave or suspension of up to 3 years 
for government employees serving as 
full-time union officers (the period 
would not be credited as service toward 
retirement). 

--Deletion of certain provisions, re- 
garding the right of public employees 
to strike, ineffect reducing the exist- 
ing blanket prohibition on strikes in 
the public service. 

--Establishment of a National Person- 
nel Bureau in the Office of the Prime 
Minister to provide centralized adminis- 
tration of Japanese public service per- 
sonnel law and policy. 

--Conversion of the existing National 
Personnel Authority (Japanese counter- 
part of the U.S. Civil Service Commis- 
sion) to an advisory body, primarily 
concerned with broad policy matters and 

















for selection, job classification, dis- 
ciplinary action, anddisposal of griev- 
ances. 

The ILO factfinding report (771 pages), 
which was favorably received by the Gov- 
ernment, by Sohyo as spokesman for the 
workers, and by the general public (as 
indicated by commentary in the press), 
is expected to serve as a guide for the 
Deliberative Council onthe Public Serv- 
ice. The members of the factfinding 
commission were Erik Dreyer (Denmark), 
David Cole (the United States), and 
Arthur Tyndall (Australia). Many of the 
commission's recommendations are em- 
bodied inthe legislation discussed pre- 


viously. The report madeclear that the 
establishment of mutual confidence on 
both sides of the bargaining table is 


essential for success in the laboreman- 
agement field in the public sector. It 
urged the Sohyo-affiliated unions in the 
public sector toabandon resort to polit- 
ical strikes and the Government to be 
more liberalinits dealings with unions. 

The commission urged the Government to 
modify legislation banning strikes in the 
public service, proposing that strikes 
be permitted in services whose disrup- 
tion would not cause serious hardship. 
It called upon unions in nonessential 
services to exercise a greater sense of 
social restraint and responsibility than 
heretofore and to use the strike weapon 
sparingly, only as a last resort. For 
employees in essential services, the 
commission pointed to the need for im- 
proved, impartial machinery for airing 
their grievances and defending their in- 
terests. The commission also. stressed 
the need for greater impartiality on the 
part of existing tripartite labor com- 


the establishment of general standards 


which deal with management's 
relations with workers in the national 
Government, the various public corpora- 
tions, and prefectural and local govern- 


missions 


ments. It alsocalled for simplification 
of the expensive and time-consuming pro- 
cedures of the present public sector 
labor relations system. 

The commission also recommended that 
national unions and federations should 
be given "legal personality" to enable 
them better to conduct negotiations on 
behalf of component unions and their 
members, and that a clear line of demar- 
cation be drawn between those affairs 
which fall within management's preroga- 
tives and those matters subject to col- 
lective bargaining. 

The aura of mutual suspicion which had 
existed since the days of the Occupation 
after World War II, when the right of 
public employees to strike was abol- 
ished, is only slowly disappearing. Some 
progress has been made since the spring 
of 1965 when so-called summit meetings 
between the Government and the leaders 
of Sohyo and of the moderate Socialist 
General Confederation of Japanese Trade 
Unions were held. These meetings have 
permitted a more frank interchange of 
ideas than had been the caseinthe past. 

In addition, central negotiation be- 
tween the Education Minister and the 
Japan Teachers' Union, long demanded by 
the union, hasbeen instituted. The ne- 
gotiations have included such topics as 
wages, political neutrality of teachers, 
use of the strike as a weapon by the 
teachers, and the “ethical code" of the 
union which criticizes the economic and 
political system, thecosts of education 
to parents, etc.--ILO and Japanese Gov- 
ernment Publications. 
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CHILE 


Development Loans Announced. To help 
meet the need for a greater number and 
variety of vocational skills in Chile, 








especially in industry, several loans 
have been granted for the expansion of 
vocational education andtohelp finance 
a continuous program of research leading 
to the preparation of specific develop- 
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ment projects. One loan, forthe equiv- 
alent of US$2,750,000, is being made by 
the World Bank to 

Fomento de la Produccion (CORFO) in sup- 
port of the vocational training program 
of its affiliate, the Servicio de Co- 
operacion Técnica. It is the first 
World Bank loan for the development of 
human resources in Latin America, and 
the first to be made by the Bank any- 


where for adult vocational training. 
Total cost of the program is estimated 
at US$3,781,000. The Bank loan will 
finance the foreign exchange require- 


ments, while local currency costs, as 
well as all recurrent costs, will bemet 


by CORFO. The Servicio was established 
in 1952 to promote the development of 
productivity and manpower services. 


Under the expanded program, workers will 
be trained toimprove their productivity 
in such key occupations as_ those in- 
volved inmetalworking, mechanics, elec- 
tronics, farm equipment manufacturing, 
and mining. The expansion will in- 
crease the vocational training program 
from about 16,000 workers a year to 
30,000. With this increase, about 
three-fourths of Chile's present need 
for training in these occupations will 
be met. 

Three levels of training are now being 


offered by the Servicio: full-time 
courses, of 600 hours over a 4-month 
period, train unskilled workers to qual- 


ify for the semiskilled level; part- 
time courses, of 150 to 200 hours for a 
2- to 4-month period, upgrade semi- 
skilled workers to the skilled level; 
and part-time courses, of 40 to 80 hours 
foral- to 2-month period, train skilled 
workers in new techniques or prepare 
them to be foremen. 

When the programis fully established, 
training will be undertaken in 46 in- 
stitutions in 27 cities throughout the 
country. The main elements of the proj- 
ects being assisted by the loan are (a) 
construction and equipment of 7 new vo- 
cational centers, structural modifica- 
tion and further equipment for 3 exist- 
ing centers, and additional equipment 
for 4 centers; (b) equipment for expan- 
sion of courses in 9 industrial schools 
and for introduction of vocational 
training in 18 additional industrial 
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schools; (c) 5 mobile workshops for the 
instruction of miners in modern tech- 
niques; and (d) printing, audiovisual, 
and transport equipment for improved 
administration of the Servicio' s train- 
ing/ program. 

A second loan was granted to CORFO by 

the Inter-American Development Bank 
(IBRD) for US$3 million to help finance 
a continuous program of preinvestment 
studies. It marks the beginning of a 
more intensive effort on the part of the 
IBRD to help its Latin American member 
countries identify and prepare a greater 
number of specific projects within their 
national development plans and insure a 
more rapid and efficient utilization of 
available resources. 
_Programed for the first phases are 
studies on economic possibilities in 
northern Chile; the potential of the 
Aconcagua and Loa valleys and reclama- 
tion of flooded areas; and specific 
projects on fruit canning as well as 
manufacture of steel parts for agricul- 
tural implements, steel cables, and 
springs for automobiles and railroad 
cars. Special attention will be given 
to the preparation of agricultural proj- 
ects and studies fostering higher pro- 
ductivity levels, industrial projects 
that will contribute to an increase of 
exports, and regional development proj- 
ects that will stimulate the general 
development of the country and of the 
plans for Latin American integration. 

This program is expected to facilitate 
achievement of the goals of Chile's 10- 
year National Development Plan, launched 
in 1960. In the first 3 years of the 
plan, domestic investment averaged 
US$ 181,035,000. It must 
US$ 291,600,000 in each of the next 7 
years in order to achieve the plan's 
goals. Since this level of investment 
requires an expansion of the country's 
capacity to prepare specific projects, 
that is the main objective of CORFO's 
new preinvestment program. --Review of 
the River Plate, August 31, 1965. 





URUGUAY 


Hiring Practices for Portworkers Re- 


organized. A simplified Bolsa de Tra- 
bajo (hiring hall) for the stevedores 





rise to 
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of the port of Montevideo, Uruguay, was 
provided by Law No. 13,322 0f January 26, 
1965. Although Montevideo is the best 
natural port on the far south Atlantic 
coast, it has been regarded by’ some 
shippers as expensive, because of slow 
loading and unloading. This _ slowness 
has been attributed tocomplicated regu- 
lations, and customs with the force of 
regulations, which have governed the 
hiring and working conditions of port 
labor. For example: 

--Port workers were divided into 14 
registers, or categories, such as over- 
seas cargo stevedores, 
handlers, fruit unloaders, and workers 
who sew bags. 

--Some of these registers were sub- 
divided into regulars and alternates. 

--There were three general categories 
of alternates, arranged in a hierarchy 
governed by detailed rules. 

--Each register had the right to be 
called first for specified kinds of 
stevedoring, according to types of voy- 
age, type of loading or unloading, etc. 

--Corresponding to the registers was 
a complex labor union structure includ- 
ing 20 or more organizations. 

These complexities not only diminished 
the port's efficiency, but made more 
difficult the life of the workers, who 
had relatively high hourly wage rates 
but rarely knew even approximately how 
many hours per month they would work. 

Law No. 13,322 introduced simplifica- 
tions which had been long advocated. 





maritime coal / 


Henceforth, there are to be, basically, 
only two registers, Registro de Titula- 
res (Regulars), composed of 550 steve- 


dores and 150 crane operators; and Re- 
gistro de Suplentes (Alternates), com- 
posed of 150 stevedores and 50 crane 
operators. Rules based on _ seniority 
and other criteria are specified for 


determining the composition of the two 
registers. Transitory provisions were 
included in the lawtoprotect the work- 
ers' vested interests in previous reg- 


istry membership, retirement rights, 
and other matters. 
The law clarifies the status of the 


Administrative Commission of Stevedore 
Services (Comision Administradora de los 
Servicios de Estiba--CASE), a private 
entity performing a public service and 
controlled by law. The law also estab- 
lishes new disciplinary .rules, provides 
for immediate arbitration of labor dis- 
putes, and creates tripartite commis- 
sions (CASE-employers-workers) to regu- 
late the registers. 

A major purpose of the new law is to 
end chronic underemployment in the port 
and to stabilize the stevedore's income. 
Thus, measures to ensure regular attend- 
ance at work are balanced by measures 
to promote job security. For example, 
workers in the Register of Alternates 
(who need it most) are given "unemploy- 
ment insurance" consisting of a guaran- 
tee of a minimum monthly income equiva- 
lent to 12 days' wages.--U.S. Embassy, 
Montevideo. 
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REVISIONS TO U.S, DEPARTMENT OF STATE INDEXES OF 
LIVING COSTS ABROAD (EXCLUDING QUARTERS) 


Editor's Note.--All questions 
directed to the Bureau 
Labor Conditions. 





The following table presents recent re- 
visions to the indexes of living costs 
in a number of foreign cities compared 
with Washington, D.C., compiled by the 
U.S. Department of State. The complete 


Explanation of changes in indexes 
period to another is not available. 


rogarding these indexes should be 
of Labor Statistics, Division of Foreign 


from one time 


list of indexes was published in the 
October 1965 issue of Labor Developments 
Abroad (pp. 14-20), together with an ex- 
planation of the definitions and methods 
followed in constructing the indexes. 
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In making this information available, 
the Department of State emphasizes that 
the indexes are compiled solely to assist 
in establishing allowances for U.S. ci- 
vilians employed by the Government in 
foreign countries and should be used 
only by those persons who arethoroughly 








tations of the indexes. These indexes 
are not appropriate for comparing living 
costs of Americans in the United States 
with those of nationals of a foreign 
country. As these indexes represent 
place-to-place comparisons, they cannot 
be used for measuring changes from one 


familiar with the composition and limi- 


time to another. 


Indexes of Living Costs (Excluding Quarters) 


(Washington, D.C.=100) 






































Exchange rate Local Effective 
Date 
Post and country of 
Unit Number | Relative | Index | Relative | Index | report 
per US$1 
Amman, Jordan...ccccceceeccecee| Dinar 0.3546 95 112 88 104 |Apr 65 
Bangui, Central Africa........|CFA fr. 245 168 191 126 147 |Jun 65 
Beirut, Lebanon.......-++++++.+.|Leb E 3.08 100 113 87 99 |May 65 
Brussels, Belgium........+.-+.|Franc 50 113 134 92 112 | Jun 65 
Bucharest, Rumania............|Leu 11.88 121 143 92 112 |Mar 65 
Cairo, United Arab Republic...|/E. E 0.4338 74 85 73 84 |Apr 65 
Canberra, Australia...........|Aust. E 0.4444 95 105 85 95 |Aug 65 
Caracas, Venezuela..........-..| Bolivar 4.48 102 132 97 126 |Aug 65 
Colombo, Ceylon........+++++e+| Rupee 4.75 92 114 82 104 |May 65 
Copenhagen, Denmark...........|Krone 6.895 112 132 91 110 |May 65 
Damascus, Syria..........+++--)oyrian E 4.15 74 85 74 85 |May 65 
Genoa, Italy....cccccccccceeee| Lira 625 109 125 92 107 |Jul 65 
Georgetown, British Guiana....|WI $ 1.7 78 91 78 92 |Jun 65 
Guatemala, Guatemala..........| Quetzal 1 97 118 84 104 | Jul 65 
Helsinki, Finland.............|Markka 3.209 115 131 98 113. |May 65 
Hong Kong, Hong Kong.....-.+-|HK $ 5.7237 82 102 82 101 |Mar 65 
Kigali, Rwanda......+-.e6- coe ct RB fr. 100 90 97 90 98 |Nov 65 
Kingston, Jamaica..........+-./E 0.3546 92 112 88 108 |Jun 65 
Lusaka, Zambia 1/........+-+--/E 0.3534 82 90 80 88 |Jun 65 
Managua, Nicaragua............-| Cordoba 7 100 117 85 103 | Aug 65 
MES, TORE 8 so. 6or0 cb vere esse ---|Lira 625 114 131 91 107. |Jul 65 
Montevideo, Uruguay........+..| Peso 60 36 39 53 57 | Jul 65 
Naples, Italy.........-++++e+-|Lira 625 111 124 75 87 |Jul 65 
Nicosia, CypruS.......eececeeo/b 0.3571 86 98 80 92 |Oct 65 
O810 ». NOTURY.c.0.<.:0.9.0:0-0:00.0.0:0,0:00 021 hTOUe 7.14 103 118 84 99 |Jul 65 
Palermo, [talyoce. cs vecececove Lira 625 111 123 93 105 |Jul 65 
Rawalpindi, Pakistan 2/.......| Rupee 4.8 98 125 82 105 | Apr 65 
Rome, Ltal¥.cvcccccctpececaseelusee 625 115 132 91 106 | Jul 65 
Salisbury, Southern Rhodesia..|/E 0.3534 82 91 77 86 | Aug 65 
Tel. Aviv, Israel ....cccscccses| 18K. E 3 103 117 89 103 |May 65 
Turin, | Ltaly cviccsccdccsiesecc oc biEe 625 114 128 94 107 {Oct 65 
1/ New post. Source: U.S. Department of State, Allowances 
2/ To adjust data previously reported. Staff. 
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Explanatory Note 


Labor statistics in Japan are collected 
and analyzed primarily by the Bureau of 
Statistics of the Prime Minister's Of- 
fice and the Labor Statistics and Re- 
search Division of the Ministry of Labor. 
They are published regularly in Japan's 


Statistical Yearbook, Yearbook of Labor 





Statistics, Monthly Report on the Labor 
Force Survey, Monthly Labor Statistics 
and Research Bulletin, and Monthly Sta- 
tistics of Japan. 

















Manpower. Information on the employ- 
ment status of the population 15 years 
of age and over is collected by the 
Bureau of Statistics from four series of 
surveys: (1) population censuses con- 
ducted every 5years, the latest in 1965; 
(2) labor force surveys (tables 1-5) 
conducted monthly since September 1946, 
currently with a sample of 25,000 house- 
holds; (3) semiannual’ special surveys 
(table 6) conducted inMarch and October 
since December 1949 with a_ sample of 
about one-half the households in the 
monthly survey; and (4) triennial em- 
ployment status surveys conducted as of 
July 1, beginning in 1956, using a sample 
of approximately 1 percent of all house- 
holds (210,000 in 1962). In the popula- 
tion censuses and monthly _ surveys, 
persons are classified according to their 
employment status asof the survey week; 
in the semiannual and triennial surveys, 
designed to elicit information on under- 
employment, persons are classified ac- 
cording to their usual status. Infor- 
mation on wage and salary worker employ- 
ment is also obtained from triennial 
establishment censuses and monthly es- 
tablishment surveys conducted by the 
Ministry of Labor (see below). 

The monthly labor force survey relates 
to all persons 15 years of age and over 
who usually reside in the country, with 
the exception of foreign diplomatic and 
military personnel and their dependents. 








* See Labor Developments Abroad, July 





1962 and December 1963, for earlier com- 
pilations of Japanese labor statistics. 


LABOR STATISTICS ON JAPAN * 





A probability 


sample of households is 
selected using a stratified two-stage 


sampling design; enumeration districts 
from the latest population census com- 
prise first-stage sampling units and 
dwelling units the second stage. Data 
for inmates of institutions and members 
of the National Defense Force, excluded 
from the sample, are obtained from the 
competent authorities. One-fourth of 
the sample enumeration districts and 
one-half of the sample dwellings are 
rotated each month. Ratio estimates 
based on the estimated distribution of 
the population by age, sex, and region 
are used to weight survey results. 

The labor force consists of all per- 
sons who are classified as employed 
or unemployed. Employed persons com- 
prise (a) all those who worked for pay 
or profit or as unpaid family workers 
for as much as 1 hour during the survey 
week; (b) wage and salary workers with 
jobs who were temporarily absent from 
work, with pay; and (c) self-employed 
workers who were temporarily absent from 
work if their employees or unpaid family 
workers continued working during the 
survey week. The unemployed comprise 
all persons not classified as employed 
who wanted to work for either pay or 
profit during the survey week and who 
(a) actively sought work during the sur- 
vey week, (b) were awaiting the outcome 
of a previous job application, or (c) 
were waiting to report to anew job 
(and were not in school). 

Employed persons are classified as 
self-employed, unpaid family, or wage and 
salary workers, and by industry and occu- 
pation according to the primary job held 
during the survey week. Hours of work 
data show both hours worked in the pri- 
mary job (table 3) and hours worked in 
all jobs (table 4) during the survey 
week, 


The semiannual special survey is con- 
ducted to obtain information on the usual 


employment status of the population, 
changes in employment status during the 
year preceding the survey date, desire 
for work, and income. Persons in the 
camps and vessels of the National Defense 
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Force and inmates of institutions are 
excluded from the survey. Persons are 
classified as witha job if they usually 
have a job or as without a job. Those 
with a job are further classified as 
employed if they havea job at which they 
are currently working, or as with a job 
but not at work if they usually have a 
job from which they are temporarily ab- 
sent because of off-season, illness, 
slack business, etc. In addition, per- 
sons are classified as regularly working 
if they work almost daily, as seasonally 
working if they work only in a certain 
season, and as irregularly working if 
they work on a specific job irregularly 
but continually. 














Establishment Census (Employment). The 
Bureau of Statistics conducts a triennial 
establishment census covering nonagri- 
cultural establishments in all industries 
except domestic service and government 
(table 7). The survey covers establish- 
ments operated by the National Govern- 
ment, local governments, and public 
entities, but the dataintable 7 relate 
only to privately operated establish- 
ments. A major purpose of the census 
is to provide a framework for other es- 
tablishment surveys conducted ona sample 
basis. 

The census defines an establishment 
as a place where persons produce goods 
or offer services, but excludes the 
following types: those engaged exclu- 
sively in agriculture, forestry, hunting, 
and fishing (surveyed in 1963, if in- 
corporated, but not included in the ta- 
ble); those without permanently fixed 
equipment, such as peddlers; those which 
have been or will be closed for 3 months 
or more; those normally without paid 
employees; and those operated by foreign 
governments. 





Monthly Labor Survey (Hours and Earn- 





ings). The Ministry of Labor conducts 
a monthly labor survey, consisting of 


three monthly surveys andaspecial sur- 
vey conducted each July, to obtain data 
on employment, days and hours worked 
(table 8), and cash earnings (table 9) 
froma sample of public and private non- 
agrigultural establishments in mining; 
construction; manufacturing; wholesale 
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.to 29 regular wage and 


and retail trade; finance and insurance; 
real estate; transportation and communi- 
cation; electric, gas, and water serv- 
ices; and repair services, medical, and 
other health services. Establishments 
to be sampled are selected on the basis 
of data fromthe 1963 establishment cen- 
sus. Survey Ais conducted with a nation- 
wide sample of approximately 14,000 
establishments (about 4million workers) 
that constantly employ 30 or more regular 
wage and salary workers. Survey B is 
conducted with a nationwide sample of 
about 14,000 establishments employing 5 
salary workers. 
Survey Cis basically the same as survey 
A except that it is conducted by pre- 
fecture with a sample of about 18,500 
establishments. The special nationwide 
July survey samples about 20,000 estab- 
lishments employing less than 5 regular 
wage and salary workers. Tables 8 and 
9 do not include data from survey C. 
Regular workers are defined as (a) 
those employed indefinitely, or under a 
contract for a period longer than 1 
month, (b) those employed on a daily 
basis or under less than a 1l-month con- 
tract if they were employed for 18 days 
or more in each of the last 2 months or 
for 60 days ormore in the last 6months, 
and (c) officials who work regularly and 
receive amonthly payment. In establish- 
ments having 30o0rmore regular workers, 
they are classified as either produc- 
tion or nonproduction workers. Produc- 
tion workers are defined as those engaged 
in or recording the production process 
and workers closely related to those 
functions, but excluding foremen and oth- 
er supervisory employees. Nonproduction 
workers are those engaged in management, 
accounting, personnel administration, 
welfare and research activities, etc. 
In table 8, days worked refers to the 
number of days worked, regardless of the 
number of hours worked in a day. Hours 
worked are hours actually worked and 
exclude rest periods. In table 9, cash 
earnings comprise contract cash earnings 
and special payments before deductions 
for such items as income taxes, social 
security contributions, union dues, and 
payments for items purchased. Contract 
cash earnings comprise basic wages and 
regularly paid allowances (see the break- 




















down intable 10). Special cash payments 
comprise (a) payments to workers for exe 
traordinary or emergent reasons without 
any previous agreement, (b) payments 
established by agreement for periods of 
more than 3 months, such as semiannual 
bonuses, or for unforeseen events, such 
as marriage allowances, and (c) retro- 
active wage payments, including retro- 
active wages for past months resulting 
from new contract agreements. 





Composition of Contract Cash Earnings. 
Since 1948, the Ministry of Labor has 
made an annual wage composition survey 
(table 10) relating to the last day of 
the September pay period. The survey is 
conducted with a sample of about 4,000 
private nonagricultural establishments 
having 30 regular workers or more in the 
following industries: mining; construc- 
tion; manufacturing; wholesale and 
retail trade; finance and insurance; 
real estate; transportation and communi- 
cation; and electric, gas, and water 
services. Survey schedules are filled 
out by members of the Labor Standards 
Inspection Offices who visit the sample 
establishments. The surveys relate to 
regular wage and salary workers and to 
contract cash earnings, i.e., wages and 
allowances paid regularly. Special cash 
payments, payments in kind (except season 
tickets given for commuting), and welfare 
benefits are excluded. 





Welfare Benefits. A welfare benefits 
survey was conducted onOctober 31, 1964, 
covering the cost to management of wel- 
fare facilities andactivities and other 
welfare benefits over the 12-month peri- 
od from November 1963 to October 1964 
(table 11). The surveyutilized a sample 
of 13,000 private nonagricultural estab- 
lishments with 30 regular wage and salary 
workers or more drawn from the monthly 
labor survey. Welfare benefit costs are 
divided among legally required benefits, 
nonobligatory benefits, and payments in 
kind. The cost of legally required ben- 
efits and payments in kind is the actual 
cost to an employer. Legally required 





benefits include suchitems as unemploy- 
ment insurance, workmen's compensation, 
health insurance, and pensions. The cost 
of nonobligatory benefits is the expend- 





iture for welfare facilities or activi- 
ties, including depreciation but ex- 
cluding the cost of new construction or 
modifications which add to capital as- 
sets, less the amount of fees collected 
from those who utilize the facilities 
or activities. Welfare facilities are 
defined as facilities provided by an em- 
ployer in the interest of his employees 
and their families, excluding such fa- 
cilities as safety equipment needed pri- 
marily for carrying out the work of his 
establishment. 


Consumer Price Indexes. The all-cities 
(28 cities including Tokyo) and Tokyo 
consumer price indexes (table 12) are 
computed as base-weighted averages of 
price relatives for 332 items (actually 
274 commodities and services with 332 
specifications). Items and item weights 
were derived from the results for 1960 
(1959 and 1960 for seasonal food items) 
of the family income and expenditure 
survey conducted monthly among urban 
families in 28 cities with 50,000 or more 
population (see below). Prices are cole 
lected by agents from retail outlets 
during the last 3 days of the week con- 
taining the 12th of each month, Food 
prices are adjusted seasonally by shift- 
ing monthly itemweights within constant 
group weights. Rent quotations for 1 of 
3 rent subsample groups are obtained 
consecutively at monthly intervals over 
a 3-month period, the average of rent 
quotations used in computing the index 
in any particular month being the arith- 
metic mean of the average quotations 
obtained for the 3 preceding months 
weighted by the respective floor areas 
of the dwellings. 





Family Income and Expenditures of 
Nonfarm Households. The Statistics Bu- 
reau of the Office of the Prime Minister 
conducts a monthly income and expendi- 
ture survey (table 13) with a sample of 
8,064 nonfarm households selected by a 
stratified three-stage random sampling 
method, 2/. In the first stage, 170 











2/ Prior to July 1962 (beginning April 
1949), the sample size was 28 cities 
with 50,000 ormore population and 4,134 
households. 
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cities, towns, and villages are chosen 
by (1) selecting each of the 46 cities 
with prefectural governments with cer- 
tainty and (2) stratifying all other 
cities, towns, and villages into 124 
strata on the basis of geographical lo- 
cation, population size, ratio of non- 
farm households to all households, rate 
of population growth, and industrial 
characteristics, and then selecting one 
city, town, orvillage from each strata. 
In the second stage, population census 
enumeration districts are selected at 
random within eacharea; andinthe third 
stage, households are selected at random 
in each district. Selected households 
remain in the sample for 6 months and 
one-sixth of them rotate every month. 
The following are excluded from the sur- 
vey: farm, forestry, andfishery house- 
holds; single-member households; house- 
holds which operate eating, drinking, 
or lodging places; households accommo- 
dating boarders with meals or with four 
employees or more living in; households 
in which the head is absent for long 
periods; and foreigners' households. 
Household members are defined to include 
employees living in. 

Households headed by wage and salary 
workers are asked to maintain a daily 
record of family income and cash ex- 
penditures in account books (expenditures 
in kind are excluded), while other house- 
holds are asked to maintain a daily 





Table 1. Japan. Employment Status of the 





record of expenditures only. Expenditures 
are classified according to the purpose 
of the expenditure; for example, food 
purchased as a gift is classified as a 
social rather than a food expense. 


Consumer (Living) Expenditure Indexes 
in Constant Yen. Indexes of consumer 
expenditures in constant yen (termed 
“indexes of living expenditure levels") 
are compiled monthly forurban and rural 
households. The index for urban house- 
holds is computed, by the Research Bu- 
reau of the Economic Planning Agency, 
by adjusting thefamily expenditure data 
described above for households in cities 
of 50,000 or more population to average 
expenditures per four-person household, 
and deflating by the all-cities consumer 
price index. The index for rural house- 
holds is similarly computed by the Min- 
istry of Agriculture, Forestry, and 
Fisheries using farm household consump- 
tion expenditure data, including esti- 
mates of own consumption of farm products, 
adjusting to average expenditure per 
5.93-member household, and deflating by 
the consumer price index for rural com- 
munities. An all-households index is 
compiled from the urban and rural house- 
hold indexes by using weights proportion- 
ate tothe ratio of agricultural to non- 
agricultural private consumption expend- 
itures: 6urbanto 4 rural through 1959, 
and 7 urban to 3 rural beginning 1960. 











Population, 1955, 1960-64, and July of 1964-65 


(Monthly labor force survey. Numbers in thousands) 








Population 15 








Labor force 












































Total years and over Total Unemployed Not in 
mOOE o AED popu - Roccwaded Percent of Percent |the labor 

lation |Number Number | population 15 ployed |Number jof labor | force 

lof total 
years and over force 

1955... ccceeeees| 89,060) 59,250 66.5] 41,940 70.8 41,190 760 1.8 17,230 
1960. 2.020000] 93,260] 65,200 69.9] 45,110) 69.2 44,610 500 1.1 19,980 
1961... eeeeeeeee| 94,090] 66,030 70.2} 45,620 69.1 | 45,180 440 1.0 20,330 
1962. ..0eeeee00) 94,980] 67,550 71.1] 46,140 68.3 | 45,740 400 9 21,380 
1963..66+2ee0200) 95,940] 69,380 72.3} 46,520 67.1 | 46,130 400 9 22,820 
1964. .seeeeeeeee) 96,950) 71,220 73.5} 47,100 66.1 | 46,730 370 8 24,080 
Male......-+«| 47,630] 34,470 72.4] 28,310 82.1 | 28,140 170 -6 6,140 
Female......| 49,330} 36,750 74.5] 18,780 51.1 | 18,590 200 ) yy 17,940 
July 1964.......| 96,990) 71,280 73.5| 48,090 67.5 | 47,750 340 a7 23,120 
July 1965.......| 98,050) 72,910 74.4| 48,87 67.0 | 48,490 380 8 24,000 




















Note: Becausé of rounding (to nearest 10,000), 
sums of individual items may not equal totals. 
Also, totals include persons classified as 
unknown, 
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Source: Annual Report on the Labour Force 
Survey, 1964 and Monthly Report on the Labour 
Force Survey, July 1965 (Tokyo, Office of the 
Prime Minister, Bureau of Statistics). 









































Table 2. Japan. Labor Force Participation Rates, by Age and Sex, 1964 


(Monthly labor force survey. Persons 15 years of age and over) 









































Labor force (thousands) Participation rate (percent) 
Age group Both Both 

soune Male Female sexes Male Female 

All age groupS....-eseeeeeeeee| 47,100 28,310 18,780 66.1 82.1 51.1 

15-19 yearS.cccccccccccccccvesvceces 3,820 1,940 1,880 37.4 37.3 37.4 
20-24 yearS.cocccceccccccevececscecs 7,280 4,000 3,280 78.3 85.8 70,7 
25-29 yearSccoccccccccsccccccececece 5,980 3,920 2,050 72.8 96.6 49.4 
30-39 yearS.cccccccccccccccccccsccre 11,630 7,350 4,270 76.3 97.1 55.7 
40-54 yearS..ccccccccccccccccccccces 11,500 6,610 4,890 76.3 96.1 59.6 
55-64 years. .ccccccccccccccccccvcces 4,690 3,020 1,680 65.4 86.8 45.5 
65 years and OVET..ccccccccceveveees 2,220 1,480 750 37.0 56.3 22.3 
Note: Because of rounding (to nearest 10,000), Source: Annual _ Report on the Labour Force 
sums of individual items may not equal totals. Survey (Tokyo, Office of the Prime Minister, 


Also, totals include persons classified as 


unknown. 


Table 3. Japan. Employed Persons: 


Worked, by Industry Group, 1955 and 1964 


(Monthly labor force survey. 


Bureau of Statistics), 1964. 


Persons 15 years of age and over) 


Sex, Class of Worker, and Average Weekly Hours 


















































Average weekly 

Emp loyed\ persons (in thousands) hours worked 1/ 

Year and industry group Both Self- Unpaid |Wage and All Wage and 

eedied Male |Female | employed | family Salary j|employed | salary 

workers | workers | workers | persons | workers 

1955 
All industrieS...cceccscecccees| 41,190] 24,120} 17,050 10 ,400 13,850 16,900 45.7) 50.0 
Agriculture and forestry..scccceeeee| 16,040) 7,810) 8,230) 5,330 10,270 440 39.7 44.8 
Nonagricultural industries.......e+.| 25,140) 16,310} 8,830 5,080 3,580 16,460 49.5 50.1 
Fisheries and aquaculture......eee 500 430 60) 150 130 210 48.5 53.8 
Mining. ccoccvccccccccccccccccccces 490 440 50) 20 10 470 47.1 47.4 
ConStruction...cccccccccccccccvcces| 1,810} 1,620 180 330 110 1,360 47.3 47.5 
Manuf acturing.ccccccccccccccccsess| 7,560} 4,850) 2,710 1,090 920 5,550 48.4 50.2 
Commerce 2/ wescccccceccccccceceses| 73150} 3,950} 3,200 2,120 1,910 3,120 54.0) 53.0 
Transportation and utilities 3/... 1,920 1,710 220 70 30 1,820 49.2 49.5 
Services, cccccccccvccccccccccccoce 4,500 2,280 2.220 1,300 460 2,740 46.1 49.3 
GovernMent.cccccccccccccecescescee| 1,190] 1,020 170 -- -- 1,190 49.0} 49.0 
1964 E 

All industrieS....cecccccccees| 46,730} 28,140] 18,590 9,750 10, 250 26 ,690 47.1 49.3 
Agriculture and forestry.....seseeee| 11,970) 5,520} 6,450 4,520 7 ,060 390 39.8 43.9 
Nonagricultural industries........++| 34,710] 22,590} 12,120 5,230 3,190 26,290 49.4 49.3 
Fisheries and aquaculture......... 540 420 110) 180 150 200 47.7 53.4 
Mining. cccccccccccccccsccccccccces 360 330 40 10 -- 350 48.8 49.1 
CONSETUCEION. .ccccerccccccsccccees 2,890} 2,510 380) 500 110 2,280 49.2 49.1 
Manufacturing..ccccccccccccccccces| 11,370] 7,520] 3,850) 1,030 670 9,670 48.6 49.2 
Commerce 2/ sececesteccsccccceceeeee| 9,270) 5,100} 4,180 2,160 1,790 5,320 53. 51.1 
Transportation and utilities 3/... 2,940} 2,570 370 80 30 2,830 49.4 49.4 
SETVICES se ceeseccccccscccccccscors 5,900 2,940 2,960 1,280 430 4,190 46.7 48.3 
Government..cccccccccccccccccccces 1,460 1,220 240 oo oe 1,460 46.4 46.4 
1/ Hours worked in primary job. Note: Because of rounding (to nearest 10,000), sums 
2/ Wholesale and retail trade; finance, insurance, of individual items may not equal totals. Also, totals 


and real estate. 
3/ Transportation, communication, andelectric, gas, 
and water services, 


include persons classified as unknown. 
ree: 1 Re 


1964 


Statistics). 


on the 


r Force Survey, 
(Tokyo, Office of the Prime Minister, Buréau of 

















Table 4. 





Japan. 


(Monthly labor force survey. 


Employed Persons at Work: 
Type of Industry and Class of Worker, 1964 








Hours Worked During Survey Week, 1/ by 


Thousands of persons 15 years of age and over) 
















Type of industry and 
class of worker 





Total 


Hours worked 





Average 





15-34 


35-48 


over 





49 and 


hours 
worked 








ALL AMGUBETIRG » <:6:0i0si000 0 


Self-employed workers... 
Unpaid family workers...... 
Wage and salary workers........ 


Agricultural and forestry..... 


Self-employed workerS.....cccccsseees 
Unpaid family workers.......cececees 
Wage and salary workerS......seeee0- 























---| 46,190 2,100 5,690 17,950 20,420 476 
ee 9,490 680 1,900 2,170 4,750 47.3 
coe 10,250 1,180 2,430 2,380 4,260 42.4 
eoee 26,400 240 1,360 13,400 11,400 49.7 
11,7°%0 1,370 2,980 2,890 4,550 40.5 

4,330 390 1,070 1,070 1,800 42.4 

7,060 970 1,860 1,650 2,590 39.0 

390 10 60 170 170 45.8 



































Nonagricultural industries.... 34,360 2,710 15,050 15,860 49.9 
Self-employed workerS.....cccccceees 5,160 280 830 » 1,100 2,960 51.0 
Unpaid family workers.....cccecsseee 3,190 220 580 740 1,680 49.0 
Wage and salary workerS......ccseees 26,010 220 1,310 13,220 11,250 49.8 

1/ Hours worked in all jobs. Source: Monthly Report on the Labour Force 
Note: Because of rounding (to nearest 10,000), Survey (Tokyo, Office of the Prime Minister, 


sums of individual items 
Also, totals include persons 
unknown. 


Table 5. Japan. Employed Persons: 


(Monthly labor force survey. 


maynot equal totals. 
classified 


Bureau of Statistics), May 1965. 


Occupational Group and Sex, 1955 and 1964 


Persons 15 years of age and over) 






































1 
1955 1964 
\ ; Both sexes 
oO . 
Cqupat Longs. group Number Male Female 
(thousands) | Percent Number (thousands) |(thousands) 
(thousands) | Percent 
All occupations......... 41,190 100.0 46,730 100.0 28,140 18,590 
Professional and technical 
WOLKBTS 6 + 0s 0 0 « e's pabeae Fieees 1,900 4.6 2,300 4.9 1,430 870 
Managers and officials........ 750 1.8 1,030 2.2 1,000 30 
Clerical and related workers.. 3,690 9.0 6,250 13.4 3,780 2,4 
Sales workers.......... hou VSO 4,880 11.8 5,500 11.8 3,030 2,4. 
Farmers, lumbermen, and 
De See eer adil oitie oad 16,520 40.1 12,440 26.6 5,900 6,550 
Miners and quarrymen...... a: sins 270 of 220 200 20 
Transportation and communi- | 
cations workersS.......--ee0e 700 Let 1,800 3.9 1,590 210 
Craftsmen, production process 
workers, and laborers....... ‘ 10,460 25.4 14,050 30.0 9,860 4,190 
Laborers....... F ira'd Suis uals -- -- 2,260 4.8 1,550 710 
Service workers.......... ¥ 7 1,980 4.8 3,110 6.7 1,330 1,770 
Note: Because of rounding (to nearest 10,000), Source: Annual Report on the Labour Force 





sums of individual items may not equal totals. 
include persons classified as 


Also, totals 
unknown. 
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Survey, 1964, (Tokyo, 
ister, Bureau of Statistics). 


Office of the Prime Min- 
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(Special semiannual labor force survey. 


Table 6. Japan. Persons Usually With a Job, by Sex and Type of Industry, and Employed 
Persons by Class of Worker, Type of Employment and Work Desires, March 1964 


Thousands of persons 15 years of age and over) 


















































Agriculture Nonagricultural 
Class of worker, type of employment, All and forestry industries 
and work desires packs Saris aki: 
ersons 0 ot 
seune Male | Female eases Male |Female 
Persons With a Job 

MOGOL Gs ox Raich COE Saris REN ee 46,570 | 12,610 | 5,750| 6,860 {33,960 | 21,960 | 12,000 
Employed (at work).........ceeeeeeeees 46,110 | 12,420 | 5,620] 6,810 | 33,690 | 21,740 | 11,950 
With a job but not at work............ 460 190 130 60 270 220 50 

Employed Persons by Class of Worker 

and Type of Employment 
TOGME 4 ooh CABG Ss claims 6 6 palates 46,110 |12,420 | 5,620] 6,810 33,690 21,740 | 11,950 
Regularly employed............esseeeee 41,860 | 9,700 | 4,700} 5,010 |32,150 | 21,070 | 11,090 
1-34 hours per week............226- 4,670 | 2,670 790 1,890 | 2,000 680 | 1,320 
35 hours or more per week.......... 37,090 7,030 3,900 = 120 |30,070 | 20,370 9,710 
Seasonally and irregularly employed... 4,230 | 2,720 920 i,800 | 1,520 670 850 
Under 100 days per year............ 1,160 860 220 640 290 70 230 
100 days or more per year.......... 2,040 | 1,830 690 | 1,130 | 1,220 600 620 
Self-employed workers........... 10,170 | 4,830 | 3,690} 1,140 | 5,340 | 3,570 | 1,770 
Regularly employed.............-.-ee0e. 8,620 | 3,930 | 3,130 800 | 4,700 | 3,310} 1,390 
1-34 hours per week..........eee00. 1,600 890 560 330 720 310 410 
35 hours or more per week.......... 6,990 | 3,020 | 2,550 460 | 3,970 | 3,010 980 
Seasonally and irregularly employed... 1,540 900 560 340 640 270 370 
Under 100 days per year............ 340 230 110 130 110 30 90 
100 days or more per year.......... 1,200 680 460 210 540 240 300 
Unpaid family workers........... 10,270 7,300 1,710 5,590 2,970 880 2,100 
Regularly employed......ceeeeeceeeeees 8,290 | 5,560 |, 1,380 | 4,180 | 2,730 820 | 1,910 
1-34 hours per week..........eeeeee 2,360 1,770 210 1,560 580 70 520 
35 hours or more per week.......... 5,920 3,780 1,160 2,620 2,110 750 1,380 
Seasonally and irregularly employed... 1,980 1,740 | 3 320 1,410 240 60 180 
Under 100 days per year..........-. 690 620 110 500 70 -- 60 
100 days or more per year.........- 1,280 | 1,110 210 900 180 40 130 
Wage and salary workers......... 25,640 290 220 70 {25,350 |17,290 8,070 
Regularly employed.....ceecceeeeeeeeees 24,920 220 190 30 |24,710 |16,930 | 7,780 
1-34 hours per week.....-.....eeee- 690 10 10 -- 680 300 380 
35 hours or more per week.......... 24,170 210 180 20 |23,970 |16,610 | 7,350 
Seasonally and irregularly employed... 710 70 30 40 630 360 290 
Under 100 days per year............ 140 20 -- 20 130 40 80 
100 days or more per year.......... 560 50 20 30 510 310 200 
Employed Persons by Work Desires 

WHIGAR 6 ON oi cco Bie hs Ge ett hb oe hw ed 46,110 |12,420 | 5,620 | 6,810 |33,690 |21,740 | 11,950 
Want to continue present job.......... 42,250 |11,380 | 5,200 6,190 |30,850 | 20,370 | 10,480 

Want to work more hours in present 
JOD. 6. os oe bea’ da pee os qa caee 10,210 | 2,980 | 1,430 | 1,540 | 7,230 | 4,820 | 2,410 
Want an additional job............. 1,450 640 340 310 800 560 240 
Want to change jobS...........eeeeeeee 2,320 470 250 220 | 1,860 | 1,160 700 
Want to stop working entirely......... 1,550 570 160 400 980 210 770 

















Note: Because of rounding (to nearest 10,000), 
sums of individual items may not equal totals. 
Also, totals include persons classified as 
unknown. 


Source: Report on the Special Survey of the 





Labour Force Survey as of March 


1963 and 1964 





(Tokyo, Office of the Prime Minister, 


of Statistics). 


Bureau 
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Table 9, Japan. Regular Workers in Nonagricultural Establishments: Average Monthly Gross Cash Earnings, 1/ 
by Size of Establishment, Type of Earnings, and Industry Group, 1964 


(Monthly establishment labor survey. Earnings in thousands of yen 2/) 





Average monthly cash earnings in establishments with-- 





Less than 5 5-29 30-99 100-499 |500 workers 


O workers or more 
workers 3/| workers workers workers or more 3 


Industry group 
and type of workers Contract 


Con- Con- Con- 
tence Total Total traét Total tract Total Percent 


Amount 
” of total 








Total 





All industries......++++| 19.7] 17.9] 26.4] 22 31.8] 26.1 27.6 78.8 


Male. .cccccccccccccccccccsccce| 24e7| 22.5] 31.9 38.4) 31.4] 32.7 78.7 
Female...ccccccccccccccocccces| 13.6] 12.4] 16.6 . 18.6] 15.4 . 15.6 80.1 





82.7 
85.8 
74.6 


w 
~N 
. 


30.0 
26.2 
38.6 
28.8 
25.7 
33.4 
24.8 
21.6 
33.7 
22.8 
31.0 
18.7 


MINAS 000k 63 oe Wd eebe 606049000] 2252): 2he5}-W445 28.9 
Production workerS...e.seoe -- -- -- 25.7 
Nonproduction workers..... -- -- -- 40.5 

COnStruction.scscccccccccccces| 24.4] 23.1] 27.9 31.6 
Production workerS.....ee- -- 26.9 
Nonproduction workers..... = 

Manuf acturing..ccccccccccccccs 23.7 
Production workerS....eee- = 
Nonproduction workers..... 


Food and kindred products... 
Tobacco manufactureS.....ee- 
Textile mill products....... 
Apparel and other finished ‘ 
PTOGUCES...scccccccscccene 16.0 
Lumber and wood products.... 22.6 
Furniture and fixtures...... . ° . e7} 21.7 
Pulp, paper, and paper 
PFOUUCES...cececcscccccces 
Publishing and printing..... 
Chemical and allied products. 
Petroleum and coal products. 
Rubber productS....cccccceee 
Leather and leather products. 
Ceramic, stone, and clay 
PFOGUCES..ccccccccvcccccce 27.6} 41.8] 32.3 
Iron and steel. .ccccccccccce 31.8] 50.5] 40.8 
Nonferrous metal products... 29.3) 42.7] 33.4 
Fabricated metal products... e ° 26.9} 39.2] 29.9 
Machinery, except electrical. . ° 28.4] 39.9] 30.8 
Electrical machinery , equip- 
ment, and supplies........ 21.6) 31.8) 24.1 
Transportation equipment.... 26.7} 46.1} 35.0 
Precision instruments....... 24.1] 35.6) 26.4 
Miscellaneous....sccccccccce 22.9] 29.0] 22.1 


Wholesale and retail trade.... 26.6] 42.9] 30.5 
Finance and insurance.....eeee 32.6] 51.6] 35.3 
Real O8CACl. occcccceuvsepesooce ° 35. 32.0] 52.3} 35.3 
Transportation and communica- 

CIONe coccccsccccccccsccvcese 32.6] 46.8] 35.0 
Electricity, gas, and water... ° ° ° ° Py e e 38.3) 59.8) 43.1 
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25.5] 46.2] 36.4 
31.7] 58.5] 44.0 
29.7] 42.4) 32.2 
36.5) 56.8) 42.1 
22.5] 29.1] 22.7 
24.0} 30.0) 24.2 
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1/ Contract cashearnings plus special cash payments. Source: Year Book of Labor Statistics, 1964 (Tokyo, 
2/ 360 yen=US$1 (par value exchange rate). Ministry of Labor, Division of Labor Statistics and 
3/ Data relate to all wage and salary workers. Con- Research), pp. 60-67 and 108-109. 

tract cash earnings are as of the end of July. 
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Table 10. Japan. Regular Workers in Private Nonagricultural Establishments With 30 or More Workers: 
Composition of Monthly Contract Cash Earnings, 1/ by Type of Worker in Manufacturing and Size of 
Employment for All Industries and Manufacturing, September 1964 


(Wage composition survey) 





Type of earnings 


All 
industries 


Manufacturing 





All 
workers 


Produc- 
tion work- 
ers 2/ 


Nonpro- 
duction 
workers 2/ 


Percent of workers 
paid each type of 
earnings 





All 
industries 


Manufac- 
turing 





Monthly contract cash earnings: 
Im yer 3/eecececcccccccscccccccccece 
PELCent.ceccccccccccccccccccecsccces 


Basic wage 4/..cccccccccccccccevcccces 
Based on worker 6/..cccccecccevccecs 
Based on job 7/..ccccccccccccscccces 
Combination basiS....ecccccccesccece 
ALLOWANCES. cece cecccccccescvcccccsceces 
Incentive wage 8/..ccccsecccceeccece 
Duty allowances 10/....ceccccccccees 
SupervisSOry pOSt...cccccccccccccce 
Specific working conditions....... 
Living-cost allowanceS....cccccccees 
Family allowance.....ccccccsccccce 
Regional allowance....seccececeoce 
Commuting allowance...-cecccceoees 
Housing allowance....ecccccccceece 
Other! B24 sdiiavccdcasbencaecvenmen 
Attendance allowance 12/......--eeee- 
Other allowances 13/....eeeecccececs 
Overtime pay 14/...cccccccevcccceceves 

Other wage payments 15/...ceccccccvees 


35,225 
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Type of earnings 


All industry establishments with-- 


Manufacturing establishments with-- 





30-99 
workers 


100-499 
workers 


500 
workers or 


30-99 
workers 


100-499 
workers 


500 
workers or 
more 





Monthly contract cash earnings: 
In yon. 3/ «ccccovcccccgceescsscvesces 
PELCENt.ceececcrvecceseccecescecscce 


27,366 
100.0 





Basic wage 4/..ccrcccccscccccccsccsoce 
AllowanceS...eeseescceccccvves 
Incentive wage B/..ccccccccccecseeee 
Duty allowances 10/....ceccccrcceeee 
Living-cost allowanceS....cceceseses 
Attendance allowance, 12/........00-. 
Other allowances! 13/...sessseeeseees 
Overtime pay 14/...ccccccccccccceccees 
Other wage payments 15/....ccccceceees 
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1/ Ratios of basic wages and allowances to total con- 
tract cash earnings were computed from published ratios 
of these items to the sumof basic wages and allowances. 

2/ Nonproduction workers are those with adminis- 
trative or clerical duties. All other workers are 
production workers. 

3/ 360 yen=US$1 (par value exchange rate). 

4/ A fixed and basic remuneration paid to most work- 
ers for normal hours of work. 

5/ Not available. 

6/ Based on workers' age, education, or duration of 
service. 

7/ Based on job evaluation and job performance. 

8/ Based on quantitative results of work. 

9/ For all industries, individual incentive wages 
were paid to 9.6 percent of all workers and group in- 
centive wages to 10.4 percent. In manufacturing, the 
corresponding percentages were 5.7 and 13.4. 





10/ Based on job conditions such as position, special 
working conditions, or specified qualifications. 

11/ Includes allowances for (a) income tax and social 
insurance contributions; (b) living ina separate 
house; and (c) education of children. 

12/ Allowance paid for attendance of not less than a 
specified number of days. 

13/ Fixed amount paid to all workers regardless of job. 

14/ Includes pay for holiday work, nightwork, or 
work on consecutive shifts. 

15/ Includes pay for temporarily doing work other 
than scheduled work and for time not worked on paid 
holidays, vacations, etc. 

Note: Because of rounding, sums of individual items 
may not equal totals. 

Source: Yearbook of Labor Statistics, 1964 (Tokyo, 
Ministry of Labor, Division of Labor Statistics and 
Research), pp. 185-193. 
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Table 13. Japan. 


Average Monthly Income and Expenditures of Nonfarm Households, 1955 and 1964 





Wage and 


salary worker households: 1964 





All households: 
cities of 50,000 
or more 
population 


Household charac- 
teristics, income, 
and expenditure 
items 


Urban 
house- 
holds 





1955 1964 


Cities of 50,000 or more population 





Private 

salary 

worker 
households 


Seven major 
cities 1/ 


Regular 
wage 

worker 

lhouseholds 


Towns 
and 
villages 





Total | Tokyo 





3,934 
4.84 


7,959 
4.28 


Number of households.. 
Average family size... 
Economically 


active persons.. 1.52 


59,704 | 62,142 


Income 2/ (in yen 3/). 


Percent from 
95.2 


95.3 
Expenditures 6/ 
Cin yen 3/)..ccccces 
Percent for con- 
SUMPCiON...eeeee 


50,342 | 52,433 


90.2 


Consumption expendi - 
tures: 
In yen 3/.cccccece 
Percent.... 


1,464 
4.22 


2,167 
4.14 


1,991 
4.13 


221 
4.18 


5,117 
4.13 


1,981 
4.16 


1.53 1.54 1.54 1.64 1.45 1.50 


63,396 | 68,948 | 74,680 52,401 71,694} 50,013 


95.2] 95.4] (4/) 96.0 94.8 95.9 


61,025 


53,616 | 59,724 | 65,260 44,517 42,046 


90.2 89.3 88.8 91.4 


38,451 
100.0 


58,308 
100.0 





Cereals.....+- 
Clothing.... 
Fuel and light.. 
Housing 7/...... 
Miscellaneous 8/ 

















36.9 
10.1 
12.2 

4.5 
11.4 
34.9 


34.2 
(4/) 
11.4 
4.4 
10.2 
39.8 




















1/ Tokyo, Yokohama, Nagoya, Kyoto, Asaka, Kobe, and 
Kitakyushu. 

2/ Includes wages, salaries, business income, and 
returns from assets, social security benefits, gifts, 
remittances, and other. 

3/ 360 yen=US$1 (par value exchange rate). 

4/ Not available. 

5/ Wages, salaries, and business income. 

6/ Consumption expenditures plus taxes 
obligations. 


and other 


Table 14, Japan. 


(Index: 


7/ Rent, equipment repairs, furniture and kitchenware 
expenses, and water fees. 

8/ Health and hygiene, transportation and communica- 
tions, education, recreation, social and other expenses. 

Source: Monthly Statistics of Japan (Tokyo, Office 
of the Prime Minister, Bureau of Statistics), August 
1965, pp. 89-91, and October 1965, p. 93; and Year Book 
of Labor Statistics, 1964 (Tokyo, Ministry of Labor, 
Division of Labor Statistics and Research), pp. 274- 
275 and 284, 








Indexes of Consumer (Living) Expenditures in Constant Yen, 1/ 1955 and 
1960=100) 





Expenditure item 1955 1964 


Expenditure item 1955 1964 





All households 2/........ 80.2 126.7 





77.5 125.0 





111.9 

92.6 
118.5 
130.0 
129.7 
137.5 
135.9 


84.9 
99.3 
78.8 
68.7 
83.4 
61.3 
75.2 


Clothing... 

Fuel and light......... 
Housing....... . 
Miscellaneous 4/,... 











130.8 
108.6 

94.3 
121.2 
129.8 
130.5 
156.7 
162.2 
140.1 


84,3 
95.2 
106.5 
85.3 
79.1 
89.7 
60.6 
78.7 
71.8 


Rural (farm) households....... 





FOOd. cece cccccevccce 
Cereals..... 
Other cccovcccccccccccctons 

Clothing. 

Fuel and light.....cseseeeee 

Housing. .cccccccccccesvveccs 

Miscellaneous 4/........ee6. 

Temporary expenses 5/....... 


Cee ererererere 


eee ee ee 











1/ Household expenditures are adjusted to 4 persons 
per urban household and 5.93 persons per rural house- 
hold, and deflated by consumer price indexes for urban 
and rural households, 

2/ Weighted average of urban and rural household in- 
dexes: Urban index given a weight of 60 percent in 
1955 «and 70 percent in 1964, 

3/ Cities of 50,000 or more population, 


26 


transportation and 


4/ Includes health and hygiene, 
and social ex- 


communication, education, recreation, 
penses. 

5/ Includes expenses for marriage, celebrations, and 
funeral services, 

Source: Monthly Statistics of Japan (Tokyo, Office 
of the Prime Minister, Bureau of Statistics), October 
1965, p. 94. 
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